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Franklin iui and Edmund E Burke 


A PRESIDENT AND A PRESIDENT MAKER 
BY HENRY H. METCALF 





This article does not assume to be 
a biography of either or both of the 
distinguished lawyers and statesmen 
whose names appear in the caption. 
It would require many pages of this 
magazine to present the same even 
in condensed form. Moreover a some- 
what extended sketch of Mr. Burke’s 
career was presented in Volume 3 of 
the Granite Monthly for 1880. 


It is intended now simply to show 
the relations of one of these men to 
the other, in an important episode in 
the political history of the country. 


The people of New Hampshire to- 
day, generally speaking, take pride in 
the fact that their little state has fur- 
nished an occupant of the highest 
office in the gift of the American peo- 
ple, though time was in the days of 
partisian bitterness, engendered by 
the Civil War, when a considerable 
portion of the people were inclined to 
regard General Pierce with something 
decidedly at variance with the senti- 
ment of pride. Happily that time 
passed some years ago; so that even 
his strongest partisian opponents 
were ready to honor his memory, and 
joined in doing the same through the 
movement for the erection of his 
statue in front of the State House 
Park at Concord, and the exercises 
at its dedication, in December, 1913. 


Some time before the holding of the 
Democratic National Concention at 
Baltimore, in 1852,—a year previous 
in fact—when the people were begin- 
ning to think of the coming campaign, 
and the merits and claims of the dif- 
ferent aspirants for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency were 
being considered and _ discussed 
throughout the country, (which nom- 
ination, by the way, was then general- 
ly regarded as equivalent to an elec- 
tion) the Democrats of New Hamp- 
shire, in their State Convention at 
Concord in June, 1851, nominated 
Luke Woodbury for Governor, and 
presented the name of Levi Wood- 
bury, his brother, then an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, who 
previously had been a senator and 
Secretary of the Treasury, as New 
Hampshire’s candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination. But few months 
had passed, however, before both 
these men had “gone hence to be here 
no more;” and another convention, to 
nominate a Governor was called for 
January 8, 1852, at which it was vot- 
ed that Franklin Pierce was “worthy 
of high place among the names of em- 
inent citizens who will be conspici- 
ously before the National Conven- 
tion”, the idea then being that he 
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might be given the nomination for 
the Vice Presidency. 

Various candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination were already in 
the field, so to speak, and their 
friends were actively at work in their 
interest; while others were held in re- 
serve, awaiting emergencies. The 
most prominent were Lewis Cass of 
Michigan, native of New Hampshire, 


younger element in the party. Will- 
iam O. Butler of Tennessee, who had 
been the running mate of Cass in the 
previous campaign as the candidate 
for Vice-president, was also favored 
by his own state and friends out side, 
as was Gen. Sam Houston of Texas. 
Meanwhile, as the friends of all the 
various aspirants were at work, Gen. 
Pierce’s name having been projected 








GEN. FRANKLIN PIERCE 





who had been the nominee in 1848, 
and James Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, by the way, was nomin- 
ated in 1856. Others considered were 
William L. Marcy of New York, who 
had been Governor and United States 
Senator, and Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois, then, although a young man, 
looming with prominence in the Sen- 
ate and strongly appealing to the 


into the field through the action of 
the New Hampshire Convention, he 
took occasion to write a letter, soon 
given out, in which he declared that 
the use of his name before the Con- 
vention would be utterly repugnant 
to his wishes. It was well known, 
moreover, that he had resigned from 
the Senate, ten years before, to es- 
cape the temptations of Washington 
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social life, and that his wife was dis- 
tinctly averse to his return thereto. 
Circumstances had arisen, however, 
that eliminated Butler from the field, 
and it had begun to be felt by those 
best informed that the remaining 
candidates were all hopeless. 

In a publication entitled “The Dem- 
ocratic Machine—1850-1854”, being 
No. 1 of Volume CXI, in the Series of 
“Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Laws”, edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a careful and exhaustive 
account of the operations preceding 
the assembling of the nominating 
Convention, as well as of the Conven- 
tion itself. 

On page 121 of the publication, ap- 
pears the following: 

“Even before Butler’s end the 
knowing ones began to perceive that 
the many candidates were all hope- 
less. Some new. man must emerge. 
Some possibly harked back to 1844. 
Was there another Polk? Edmund 
Burke essayed to be the Warwick, 
and few men were more familiar with 
the field of politics than he was. He 
had served New Hampshire in Con- 
gress and Polk (whom he had helped 
to nominate in 1844) had appointed 
him Commissioner of Patents. From 
1849 to 1850 he had been joint editor 
of the Washington Union with Ritch- 
ie. These positions had made 
necessary contact with politicians of 
every variety, from everywhere, and 
Burke had used his opportunities 
well; there were not many with 
whom he was unacquainted. Now 
Burke had ambition to return to 
Washington as a Senator; but he had 
enemies. He had never been sure of 
the good will of the Concord group. 
If he could make Pierce president 
the latter might feel under obliga- 
tions to Burke to aid his ambition.” 


It may be said for Mr. Burke, in 
this connection, that there was no 
man in the country at this time who 


stood higher than he in the regard of 
the Democratic party leaders. He 
had not only rendered efficient ser- 
vice in Congress, but he had demon- 
strated a thorough mastery of eco- 
nomic conditions, especially as affect- 
ed by tariff impositions, and the ex- 
haustive series of essays upon the 
subject, written by him for the 
Washington Union, over the signa- 
ture of “Bundlecund”, had formed 
the basis for the celebrated “Walker 
Tariff”, so called, enacted by Con- 
gress in 1846, which is still admitted 
by impartial judges to be the finest 
tariff measure ever enacted. 


He was especially intimate with 
Senator John S. Barbour of Virginia, 
head of the delegation from that 
State, and one of the most influential 
of the Southern leaders, who were 
particulary interested in the selection 
of a candidate, who would not be in- 
imical to the interests of that section 
of the country; and so interested 
him, and many other Southerners, 
and men from other sections, that 
they generally concluded that if the 
candidates then prominent could not 
win, and Pierce would accept, he 
would would be just the man for the 
occasion. 


It then became necessary to secure 
the assent of Gen. Pierce to the use 
of his name as a candidate, and to 
this task Mr. Burke next addressed 
himself. He wrote Gen. Pierce, ex- 
plaining the situation, and induced, 
Benjamin B. French, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and a per- 
sonal friend of the General, also to 
write and urge his consent. He also 
engaged the interest of Senator Brad- 
bury of Maine, who was a Bowdoin 
student with Pierce to the same end. 
The result was that Pierce consented 
to go before the Convention when, 








and only when there was no hope of 
the nomination of any of the other 
candidates. 


As was stated, the publication to 
which we referred gives a compre- 
hensive account of the operations of 
the friends of the various contestants 
previous to, and during the sessions 
of the Convention itself, and the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the candidates 
through the exciting days of the Con- 
vention, which met on the first day 
of June 1, reaffirmed the two-thirds 
rule, and elected John W. Davis of 
Indiana as its presiding officer. 


On Saturday morning, the fifth 
day of the Convention, thirty-four 
ballots had been taken without re- 
sult. One candidate and then another 
had been in the lead; but it was ob- 
vious that neither could win. The 
thirty-fifth ballot was in order. What 
should be done? 


Says the previously quoted pub- 
lication: “The Pierce leaders had 
been at work. Burke’s efforts were 
taking effect. John S. Barbour was 
for Pierce, and had talked to many 
of the delegates in his favor.” 


The Virginia delegation had taken 
a vote in Conference. Six districts 
went for Pierce, one for Butler, two 
for Marcy, three for Douglas, two for 
Cass and one divided. Six then 
changed to Pierce, and that settled 
the vote of the delegation for him. 
When the thirty-fifth ballot was call- 
ed, the vote of Virginia was given to 
Pierce, with votes from Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, to the 
number of 29 in all, and for ten suc- 
cessive ballots he received the same 
number. Meanwhile, says the quoted 
publication: “The New Hampshire 
men were making appeals to delega- 
tion after delegation, emphazing 
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Pierce’s availability and the claims 
of New England to name the candi- 
date. New England had never had a 
nominee on the Democratic ticket. 
Would such a nomination not help to 
redeem the Whig States there? New 
Hampshire had ever gone Democra- 
tic: who had a better right to be 
heard now? Burke’s wide acquaint- 
ance stood him in good stand; there 
was hardly a delegation in which he 
did not know some one”. 


On the forty-sixth ballot these ar- 
guments seemed to be taking effect, 
when Kentucky retired, and return- 
ing, voted for Pierce. On the forty- 
seventh Maryland and four more 
from Massachusetts joined the Pierce 
column. On the forty-eighth Pierce 
had Maine, New Hampshire, eleven 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Virginia. 

Then followed the roll-call on the 
forty-ninth and final ballot. There 
was no change in the voting till 
North Carolina was reached when 
James C. Dobbin with eloquent words 
announced the vote of that state for 
Franklin Pierce. Georgia, Mississ- 
ippi and Tennessee followed in the 
same line. The new York and Penn- 
sylvania delegations withdrew for 
consultation. Alabama voted for 
Pierce. The Illinois delegation re- 
tired. Vermont and New Jersey then 
changed to Pierce. Indiana then 
spoke by the voice of Jesse D. Bright, 
who cast her thirteen votes for 
Pierce. The New York delegation re- 
turned, when Seymour withdrew the 
name of Marcy and cast his votes for 
Pierce. The Pennsylvania delegation, 
returning, went solidly for Pierce, 
and one after another, the states fell 
into line, till Chairman Davis, in an- 
nouncing the final result, said Cass 
2, Douglas 2, Butler 1, Houston 1, 
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Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire 
(God bless him) 282! 

The die was cast and the next Pres- 
ident of the United States had been 
named. In the November election 
following, Gen. Winfield Scott, the 
Whig nominee, carried but four 
states. Franklin Pierce was Pres- 
ident elect and on the 4th of March 
following was duly inaugurated. But 
what of the man who had made him, 
but for whose persistent and long 
continued efforts, previous to the 
Convention, and cool judgment and 
sagacious management during its 
heated sessions he would not have 
been considered or even thought of? 
What of Edmund Burke, who, when 
some of the Southern leaders not so 
sure of Pierce, had urged him to be 
himself a candidate and assured him 
their support, had disdained the 
proposition, scorning to enact the 
role which James A. Garfield enacted 
in .a Republican National Conven- 
tion many years later, when, pledged 
to John Sherman, he himself bore 
away the nomination? Echo ans- 
wers—What! 

From first to last, while arranging 
his cabinet and other appointments, 
and mapping out the policies of his 
administration, Edmund Burke was 
neither consulted nor considered by 
the new President, though other 
men from all sections were frequent- 
ly called in consultation! Such an 
exhibition of rank ingratitude had 
never before been manifested in the 
nation’s political history, and never 
since has been. 

And what was the cause? The 
little “Concord group” of politicians, 
referred to in a previous quotation, 
including such men as Charles H. 
Peaslee, Josiah Minot, John H. George 
and William Butterfield, who had 


been close friends of Gen. Pierce, ever 
jealous of Mr. Burke as smaller men 
often are of abler ones cherishing 
like ambition, had persistently set to 
work to prejudice the mind of Gen. 
Pierce against his political benefac- 
tor. They even pursuaded him that 
Mr. Burke had not been true to him 
in the nominating convention, and 
put stories to that effect in circula- 
tion in New Hampshire, carrying the 
nefarious work to such extent that he 
felt compelled in defense to issue a 
phamphlet, copies of which are still 
in existence, embodying testimonials 
to his efforts and labor in Gen. 
Piere’s behalf by various delegates 
from this and other states. 


It is not strange that from that 
time forward there were no friendly 
relations between Franklin Pierce 
and Edmund Burke; and yet Gen. 
Pierce was to be blamed only for the 
credulity with which he accepted the 


false representations of his chosen 
friends. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the character of President 
Pierce’s administration, or the ques- 
tion of his loyalty to the Union in 
subsequent days. That he and his 
administration were bitterly and un- 
justly assailed by his partisan op- 
ponents, for many years, is matter 
of history. That justice has finally 
been done him in the public mind; 
that he holds high place in the roll 
of New Hampshire’s illustrious sons, 
and that his election to the chief 
magistracy of the Republic is counted 
as one of the State’s greatest honors 
is now to be conceded; but when the 
honor to the state involved in that 
election is considered, the service of 
that other New Hampshire man, but 
for whose earnest efforts that elec- 
tion would never have been possible, 
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unrewarded and unrecognized though 
it was by the beneficiary himself, 
should be duly recorganized by the 
people of the state, and his memory 
honored accordingly. 

Mr. Burke had returned to his 
home in Newport and resumed the ac- 
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with such eminent lawyers as James 
T. Brady and William M. Evarts of 
New York and Edmund J. Phelps and 
George F. Edmunds of Vermont. He 
did not, however, neglect his general 
practice, in which he was extensively 
engaged in both the State and Fed- 
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tive practice of his profession, mak- 
ing Patent law, with which he had 
become thoroughly familiar through 
his service as Commissioner of Pat- 
ents a specialty, and in which line he 
Was associated, in important trials, 


eral Courts, until well up to the time 
of his decease on January 25, 1882, 
at the age of 73 years. 

While his interest in political af- 
fairs, State and National, never 
ceased, his personal activity therein 
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was less manifest in his later years. 
In 1860, however, he was an ardent 
friend of the cause of Breckinridge 
and Lane and their ablest supporter 
in New Hampshire. He also presided 
in the Democratic State Convention 
at Concord in January, 1867, which 
gave John G. Sinclair of Bethlehem 
a nomination for Governor and up to 
the time of his death was consulted 
by politicians, in and out of the state, 
upon questions of state and national 
interest. It is not recorded, however, 
that there was ever any meeting, 
friendly or otherwise, between Mr. 
Burke and General Pierce before the 
death of the latter, October 8, 1869, 
a little more than twelve years pre- 
vious to that of Mr. Burke. 

Both of these distinguished cit- 
izens of New Hampshire were men 
of great ability, of whose service and 
record all her people may well be 
proud. General Pierce excelled as an 
advocate and orator, and in that cap- 
acity had few equals and no superiors 
in his day. He is said to have been 
the first President to deliver his in- 
augural address without manuscript, 
and it is also a matter of note that 
he was known as the most courteous 


gentleman who had ever occupied 
the presidential chair up to his day. 

Mr. Burke was not an orator, or a 
forceful public speaker; but as a 
writer he had no superior, in con- 
centration of thought, rapidity of ac- 
tion and force of expression. His 
written arguments, whether upon 
legal or political issues, were always 
convincing and generally unanswer- 
able. 

Differing widely in their mental 
characteristics, and methods of pro- 
cedure, these two men were in unison 
upon one subject, politically, at least. 
They were both earnest defenders of 
the doctrine of State Soverignty, in 
its legitimate sphere, and opposed to 
the anti-slavery agitation that pre- 
cipated the Secession of the Southern 
States and brought on the Civil War. 
Whether right or not, there is no 
question today of their sincerity of 
purpose, or their patriotic devotion 
to the welfare of their country. 

Let New Hampshire remember 
with pride her one time President of 
our great Republic; but let her not 
forget the man who made possible 
and certain his nomination and elec- 
tion to that exalted office! 





Altars 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Stones there were in New England 
Choking the verdant meadows, 
Scattered thick on the hillsides, 
A menace and a warning. 


Walls there are in New England, 
Covered with fruit and with blossom; 

Walls that hold strange comfort— 
Peace and a benediction. 


2737 Macomb St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Three Notable Women of North Haverhill 


BY KATHARINE CHILD MEADER, 
Past Regent Coossuck Chapter D. A. R. 





Out of the many interesting and 
influential women who have lived in 
this village and played an active part 
in its affairs I have chosen three to 
present to you in this brief sketch— 
Mrs. Sarah Hazen Merrill, Mrs. Mary 
Powers Filley and Mrs. Frances P. 
Keyes. 

Differing widely as regards their 
early environment and the period in 
which they lived, they are alike in 
this respect—they were all “pion- 
eers”, independent and courageous, 
capable of thinking and choosing for 
themselves. 

The first of these three notable 
women, Sarah Hazen Merrill, was the 
oldest daughter of Capt. John Hazen, 
the founder and leading proprietor of 
the town. 

She was a “pioneer” in a literal 
sense, being but ten years old when 
her father brought his family up 
from Hampstead, N. H., in 1763, to 
settle in the “hitherto unknown re- 
gion of Coos”. 


The Hazens as a family were prom- 
inent in the early history of New 
England, being first mentioned in 
the records of Rowley, Massachu- 
setts, in 1649. 

In 1752 John Hazen married Anna 
Scott of Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Her three children were born in 
Hampstead, where they lived for a 
few years before coming up into the 
wilderness. 

One old chronicle speaks very high- 
ly of Mrs. Hazen and says “she was 
born of gentle blood and was a most 


remarkable woman”. Her frail phy- 
sique and gentle, refined nature could 
ill cope with the hardships and priv- 
ations of pioneer life, and on Septem- 
ber 29, 1765, she died leaving Sarah, 
the subject of this sketch, aged 12, 
John aged 10 and Moses only 8. 

What Sarah Hazen’s life must 
have been as a young girl in this new 
settlement, deprived so early in life 
of a mother’s care, we can hardly 
imagine, but we know she must have 
had some advantages, for the old rec- 
ords say that in 1765 a minister was 
engaged to preach half the time in 
Newbury and half in Haverhill, and 
about the same time a schoolmaster 
was hired. 

In 1766 John Hazen married for 
his second wife, Abigail Cotton, the 
daughter of the Rev. Josiah Cotton 
and they had one daughter, Anna, 
born August 1, 1768. 

As the Hazens lived in the first 
(and for many years the only) frame 
house in the vicinity, and were noted 
for their hospitality, Sarah probably 
did not lack for company, but of the 
details of her daily life we know noth- 
ing. We do know however that she 
was one of nature’s gentle women, 
and if we are to judge from the way 
in which she brought up her own 
daughters later, she must have been 
well trained and proficient in all the 
household arts. 

In 1771 at the age of 19, she be- 
came the wife of Maj. Nathaniel Mer- 
rill, one of the proprietors of the 
town of Newbury, Vermont, just 
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across the river from Haverhill. 
Nathaniel Merrill, born March 2, 
1747, was a man of powerful phy- 
sique, great energy and good common 
sense,—somewhat blunt in his speech 
but full of fun and a great favorite 
among his fellow townsmen. He took 
an active part in public affairs, was 
Town Clerk for 12 years and Repre- 
sentative for four, besides carrying 
on his large farm at what is now the 
upper end of Main Street, and we 
know Sarah must have been a help- 
mate worthy of her husband. 


They built a beautiful home on this 
farm, later owned and occupied for 
several generations, by the Eastman 
family. Though the house has been 
remodelled and modernized many of 
its original features still remain in- 
tact, among them the exquisite pan- 
elling in the parlor, the quaint corner 
cupboard with its glass doors and the 
immense fireplaces. 


Of their 13 children, the only son, 
to the great grief of his parents, died 
when about 21 years of age. Of the 
twelve daughters two died in infancy, 
but the remaining ten all lived to 
grow up and many of them to rear 
large families of their own. 


I love to think of the beautiful 
mother Sarah, surrounded by her 10 
beautiful daughters. It is no wonder 
that their home was a great social 
center. There must indeed have 
been some lively times in that house 
on Petticoat Lane as it was called, 
while the two spinning wheels, the 
little flax wheel and the loom in the 
big open chamber, showed that life 
was not all play for Maj. Merrill’s 
daughters. 


All honor to that noble mother. 
She indeed looked well to the ways 
of her household and now her child- 


ern’s children to the tenth generation 
“rise up and call her blessed”’. 

These daughters all chose hus- 
bands worthy of themselves and 
their ancestry and many of the lead- 
ing families of this and neighboring 
towns,—the Pages, Morses, Hib- 
bards, Swaseys, Poors, Runnells, 
Pearsons, Bayleys, Southards and 
Pattersons—are proud to trace their - 
descent from Nathaniel Merrill and 
his wife, Sarah Hazen. 


MARY ANN (POWERS) FILLEY 


The second name which I have 
chosen, as belonging to a notable 
woman of our town, is that of Mary 
Ann (Powers) Filley. 

She too was a “pioneer”, but in the 
moral and intellectual sense of the 
word. She was the oldest daughter 
of Jonathan and Ann (Kendall) Pow- 
ers, highly respected citizens of Bris- 
tol, N. H., and it was in that village 
that she first saw the light, December 
12, 1821. 

As a child she attended school in 
the “little red schoolhouse”, and 
within its walls enjoyed the some- 
what meager educational advantages 
of the times. Her ambitious nature, 
however, was not satisfied and later 
she spent a year at Locust Hill Sem- 
inary, N. Y., of which institution, 
Miss Abbie Coates was Principal. 

On September 1, 1851, she married 
Edward A. Filley of Lansingburgh, 
N. Y., the bridal couple leaving im- 
mediately after the ceremony for 
their new home in St. Louis, Mo. The 
trip lasted over a week and it was 
said that they made remarkably good 
time at that. 

Here Mr. Filley was engaged in 
business for many years and here 
their children were born and received 
their education. Mrs. Filley was a 








great reader, especially of the news- 
papers and a deep thinker—possess- 
ed of a remarkably keen intellect. 
She was resolute, independent and 
full of courage. Her daughter once 
remarked to me “My mother was ab- 
solutely fearless’. 

These characteristics, combined 
with her advanced ideas on anti- 
slavery, temperance, woman suffrage 
and a single standard of morals for 
men and women, made her a prom- 
inent and efficient worker along pro- 
gressive lines, at a time when such 
ideas, particularly in a conservative 
southern city, were far from being 
popular. 

However, her New England train- 
ing stood her in good stead, and she 
never faltered in the pursuit of her 
high ideals—never hesitated in writ- 
ing or speaking to put in her “enter- 
ing wedge”, as she laughingly term- 
ed her advanced thought put in 
words. She was forty years in ad- 
vance of her times, yet full of confi- 
dence that the day was not far dis- 
tant when her lofty ideals would be 
realized. A born reformer, indiffer- 
ent to scoffs and sneers, she gloried 
in the thought of helping to make the 
world better and happier at whatever 
cost to herself. 

In 1875 the Filleys came back to 
their native state and for a time lived 
with her uncle, Mr. Joseph Powers, 
on his large farm, finely situated just 
below this village, and fully equipped 
with commodious buildings and up to 
date improvements. After Mr. Pow- 
ers’ death they purchased the farm 
and here Mr. Filley raised his famous 
herd of full blooded Jersey cattle, the 
first and probably the finest ever 
known in this vicinity. Here Mrs. 
Filley, with her accustomed energy 
and thoroughness, proved herself to 
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be a most notable and accomplished 
housewife. One year she made over 
4000 pounds of butter with her own 
hands. In spite of the many cares 
attendant on carrying on a large 
dairy farm she still stood firm for her 
ideals, and here Prohibition was her 
chosen field. 

She often lectured on the subject 
and visited every home for miles 
around urging people—especially 
mothers, to sign the pledge. Once 
she hired Metcalf’s dance hall and 
gave a temperance lecture there, 
when some rowdy, thinking to be 
funny, threw an empty whiskey bot- 
tle at her. Her eyes flashed but she 
kept calmly on with her lecture as if 
nothing had happened. At another 
time, while giving a lecture on Social 
Purity at the Methodist Church, she 
uttered such plain truths, that some 
of the more conservative in her au- 
dience were shocked and one prom- 
inent citizen declared that she ought 
to be tarred and feathered for saying 
such things. 

With all her reading, lecturing and 
plans for the future, Mrs. Filley was 
no idle dreamer but a practical busy 
woman, every inch a lady, modest 
and gentle in her manners and living 
up to the highest standards of wife- 
hood and motherhood. Mr. and Mrs. 
Filley were the parents of four child- 
ren, none of whom are living at the 
present time, 1—Frances Amelia, 
born August 2, 1852, married D. E. 
Kittredge of Mt. Vernon, N. H. in 
1878, died in Rochester, N. Y. Decem- 
ber 1922. 2—Chloe, born February 26, 
1856, died July 5, 1858. 3—Augus- 
tus, born July 26, 1858, died April 
25, 1904 and 4—Anne K., born Aug- 
ust 22, 1861. Miss Anne Filley, 


whose death occurred but a short 
time ago, was greatly beloved and 
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will be sadly missed by a large circle 
of friends. 


Equally dear to Mrs. Filley with 
the temperance cause was the hope 
of universal suffrage with equal 
rights for women. On her 50th 
birthday money was given her with 
which to buy a nice silk dress but it 
is characteristic of her that she laid 
the money aside and the next year 
(1872) used it to take a trip to Wash- 
ington to attend a Woman Suffrage 
Convention, an event long and eager- 
ly anticipated and greatly enjoyed. 
Here she met congenial spirits, the 
most progressive women of the cen- 
tury, among them Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Martha Wright, Lucy Stone 
Blackwell and Susan B. Anthony. 


A warm personal friendship 
sprung up between her and Miss 
Anthony which lasted until Mrs. Fil- 
ley’s death, May 6, 1910, and Miss 
Anthony visited at the Filley home, 
lecturing at Haverhill, while on a 
tour through New England. Among 
others who lectured here through 
Mrs. Filley’s efforts was Miss Phebe 
Cousins, a brilliant speaker and the 
first woman lawyer of St. Louis. 


Once when the call was sent out for 
funds to carry on the Woman’s Suf- 
frage work, Mrs. Filley was very 
anxious to contribute but the ready 
money was not available. Being a 
woman of infinite resource, she, with- 
out hesitation, sent a tub of her fine 
Jersey butter to the chairman of the 
Committee, asking that it be sold and 
the proceeds given to the cause. 


In the spring of 1888 she was again 
able to go to Washington, this time, 
to attend the first meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women. Here 
again she met the leaders in the va- 
rious movemenis which were so dear 


to her, and for which she stood so 
staunchly in spite of all criticism. 

Among these friends she counted 
Mrs. Caroline B. Winslow, the gifted 
editor of the Social Purity Journal, 
for many copies of which Mrs. Filley 
subscribed and distributed among her 
friends and relatives. 

Mrs. Filley was a true friend, an 
interesting talker and a delightful 
hostess. Her beautiful home, with 
its splendid shade trees, its well-kept 
lawn and old-fashioned flower beds, 
was most attractive and within—the 
many books, the well chosen pictures, 
the homelike rooms furnished so 
comfortably with many a priceless 
antique—all were but visible expres- 
sions of her intelligent and cultivated 
mind. 

Mrs. Filley was singularly un- 
selfish, asking nothing for herself. 
She desired no honors, no public rec- 
ognition. Her only wish was to help 
others and especially to help those 
who were not able to help themselves. 
She freely gave to her townspeople ~ 
the best fruits of her mature ex- 
perience and occupies a unique place 
in their memories. 

Many of her cherished dreams 
have come true, but too late, alas, 
for her to realize and enjoy.. Some 
of the victories for which she strove 
have not yet been won. It is for us, 
women of this generation to “pass 
along the torch” and by making the 
most of our opportunities and priv- 
ileges, to accomplish the ideals for 
which heroic souls like Mrs. Filley so 
freely sacrificed and so _ bravely 
fought. 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


The third and last notable woman 
of whom I wish to speak is Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, no less a 








pioneer than the two whom I have al- 
ready mentioned. 

Young, gifted, full of courage, 
bravely venturing along’ untried 
paths, yet fortunate in having had 
every opportunity for self develop- 
ment and self expression, she may 
surely be counted as one of the most 
eminent women of the town and in- 
deed of the state. Her natural tal-- 
ents, her charming personality, her 
social position and her husband’s po- 
litical status, combine to.make her a 
success in whatever line of activity 
she may undertake. 


We daily scan the papers to see 
whether she has just been presented 
at St. James, resplendent in her 
white satin gown, with feathers and 
train, or crossed the German frontier 
to explore the coal mines of the Rhur. 
She may have published a new book 
or made a friendly call on her maj- 
esty, the Queen of Spain. Perhaps 
she has just returned from a flying 
trip to California, been appointed on 
some important committee or given a 
luncheon to the leading literary 
lights of the country or the ladies of 
the Cabinet. But we may be sure 
that whatever she does she does well 
and with her whole heart; then she 
is ready for the next thing. Mrs. 
Keyes is very exact—very punctual 
and expects others to be the same. A 
promise once given, or an engage- 
ment made, is never broken. 


Though she herself, is a child of 
the sunny south,. having been born 
in Virginia, she comes from distin- 
guished New England ancestry. 
Henry Parkinson, her great, great- 
grandfather on her father’s side was 
an intimate friend of General Stark, 
and served as his Quartermaster dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. He, la- 
ter, was the Headmaster of a school 
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at Canterbury, the first private 
school for boys in New Hampshire 
and was known far and wide as the 
Canterbury schoolmaster. 


Her grandmother, too, for whom 
she was named, Frances Parkinson, 
was born in New Hampshire, and was 
one of the first graduates from Mt. 
Holyoke College then known as Mary 
Lyon’s Seminary. 


Her father, Professor John Henry 
Wheeler, a distinguished Greek schol- 
ar, has a remarkable record. He 
graduated from Harvard with high 
honors in 1871, at the age of 19, and 
later graduating from the Law 
School, received the Post Graduate 
Degree of M. A. He then went to 
John Hopkins, Baltimore, as a Fellow 
and from there to Europe for three 
years study, being awarded the Par- 
ker scholarship by Harvard. He took 
his degree of Ph. D., at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, Germany, with the 
highest honors ever given to an 
American at that time, and was the 
first American admitted to the Vat- 
ican to study the old Greek man- 
uscripts. 


For a time he taught at Harvard, 
Radcliffe and Bowdoin and in 1877 
accepted the chair at the head of the 
Greek department at the University 
of Virginia—near Monticello, the 
beautiful old home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the founder of the University. 
Here Mrs. Keyes was born in the fine 
old colonial mansion once occupied by 
President Monroe, one of the gover- 
nors of the University. In the year 
of 1887 Prof. Wheeler was obliged to 
resign his position on account of ill 
health and came to Newbury where 
he died shortly after. It is from him 
that Mrs. Keyes inherits her keen 
discriminating mind and_ scholarly 
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tastes, as well as her gift for the lan- 
guages. 

On the maternal side too, she 
comes from good old New England 
stock, her mother, Louise Johnson, 
being the granddaughter of Col. 
Thomas Johnson, one of the founders 
of the town of Newbury, Vt., and a 
very influential man in the early his- 
tory of Coos. 


Mrs. Keyes’ early life was most 
cosmopolitan, much of it after her 
father’s death being spent in Boston, 
the summers usually at the ancestral 
home in Newbury. When she was 
nine she and her mother spent a 
year in France. They later travelled 
extensively and she attended school 
in Geneva, Switzerland for several 
months. Mrs. Wheeler was a most 
devoted mother and gave her daugh- 
ter every possible social and educa- 
tion advantage—a fitting preparation 
for the position she was destined to 
occupy later. 

Married when she was but 18 to a 
man 20 years her senior, one already 
deeply engaged in public affairs, well 
and favorably known in political and 
business circles—she most gracefully 
and efficiently accepted the duties 
and responsibilities which devolved 
upon her. Not the least of these re- 
sponsibilities is the care and training 
of her children, her three splendid 
boys: Henry W. Jr., now in his 4th 
year at Harvard, scholarly and 
thoughtful,—John still in prepara- 
tory school and Francis who has at- 
tended school in Washington for the 
past few years. They are fine, manly 
boys, of whom their parents may 
justly be proud. With Mrs. Keyes 
home ties come first, and she con- 
siders her carer as a mother quite 
the most important and successful 
one she has had. 


As a near neighbor and a warm 
friend of Mrs. Keyes, I am often ask- 
ed about her home life, at Pine 
Grove Farm, where she is proud to 
say her husband is a farmer and she 
a farmer’s wife. Their house is a 
modern brick building, very artistic 
in design and finish, situated about 
a mile from this little village, far 
back from the highway on a bluff 
overlooking the Connecticut river. 
The view down the valley is unsur- 
passed even in this region of beau- 
tiful views. Within, the house is 
ideal, reflecting as it does the refine- 
ment and good taste of its owners. 
The spacious hall, with its broad 
stairway, the big living room, with 
the great open fireplace, the very 
heart of the house, the library, a lit- 
tle more formal and elegant, then the 
Senator’s study—the most delightful 
room of all, and the dining room with 
its exquisite appointments—every- 
thing fine and dignified but nothing 
too good to be used. As for the kitch- 
en, I should need several pages 
to describe that with the pantries, 
serving room etc., but let me say 
that this part of the house was care- 
fully planned by Mrs. Keyes and that 
she is just as much at home here as 
in the drawing room. She is a fine 
cook and can herself do almost any- 


thing in the line of household work 
if necessary. 


However, she has always been very 
fortunate in the matter of domestic 
help. She gets the best and has the 
faculty of keeping them. Her execu- 
tive ability has been shown not only 
in her own home but in the war work 
she did while her husband was Gov- 
ernor, when she was a certified teach- 
er of surgical dressings, in the Red 
Cross; serving actively in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and food conserva- 








tion campaigns, to say nothing of 
the various activities, literary, social 
and economic, in which she has been 
engaged since she went to Washing- 
ton. 

From the very first Mrs. Keyes has 
closely identified herself with her 
husband’s home people. She has al- 
ways entered into our plans and 
pleasures and taken an active part 
in all that interested the young 
people of the neighborhood. We are 
very fond of her and very proud of 
her. 

We have enjoyed her help in the 
Dramatic Club, where she was al- 
ways a success whether as the “star” 
or the Irish maid; in the Library As- 
sociation, in the Red Cross, the D. A. 
R. and in our little Episcopal Mission. 
She was always ready and full of 
original ideas, a charming hostess 
and a tireless worker. 


From a child Mrs. Keyes was very 
fond of writing, but until after her 
marriage had published nothing. 
Her mother looked upon her writing 
as a girlish fancy, which she would 
lay aside when she met the realities 
of life and had more important 
things to occupy her mind. Her hus- 
band too had the same idea but both 
were mistaken. Soon after her mar- 
riage she took up writing in earnest 
and poems, short stories and histor- 
ical sketches came from: her pen in 
rapid succession. These, and of late, 
more serious articles have been pub- 
lished in the Delineator, Pictorial Re- 
view, Good Housekeeping, Atlantic 
Monthly and other leading mag- 
aiznes. 


Lack of space forbids any extend- 
ed mention of her two books, “The 
Old Gray Homestead” and “The Ca- 
reer of David Noble” which, how- 
ever, have had a wide circulation. 
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Of her shorter articles the “Satisfied 
Reflections of a Semi-Bostonian” is 
perhaps the cleverest thing she has 
written, while “Our Doctor’, a brief 
but sincere tribute to the late W. E. 
Lawrence of this village, has deeply 
touched the hearts of all who knew 
him. 

As her husband has advanced in 
his political life, first as Governor of 
the state, and then as Senator at 
Washington, the field of her activity 
has greatly broadened—new duties, 
new pleasures have demanded her at- 
tention and taken up her time, but 
her literary work has not been ne- 
glected and we are proud to note that 
in recognition of her attainments in 
this line she has been given the De- 
gree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Washington, an honor 
which has as yet been bestowed 
upon very few women. 


Her “Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife” and “The Senator’s Wife 
Abroad” are most delightful and 
have been widely read, while the 
“Average Woman” articles, which 
came out not long ago in the Pictorial 
Review, show remarkable depth and 
clarity of thought and expression. 


Mrs. Keyes is no “rosy optimist” 
and knows full well that sin and sor- 
row, envy and crime, do exist in the 
world, yet she prefers for the most 
part to dwell upon the happier side 
of life and it is refreshing to note 
that while she is a keen analyst of 
the character and motives of men 
and women, she never indulges in un- 
kind criticism or sarcastic personal- 
ities. 


In the fall of 1925 she embarked 
upon the realization of one of her 
fondest dreams—a trip around the 
world—and it was with eager delight 
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that we read her fascinating letters, 
written from many a foreign port, 
showing remarkably keen powers of 
observation and full of delightfully 
vivid descriptions of men and places, 
yet deeply tinged with the myster- 
ious and subtle charm of the Orient. 
As I write Mrs. Keyes is attending 
the great International Evangelical 
Conference, now being held at Lau- 


sanne and we are looking forward 
with the deepest interest to her ac- 
count of that wonderful assemblage, 
that gathering of the most devout 
preachers, the most profound think- 
ers and the most gifted speakers to 
be found in the world, all working 
together for the cause of Christ and 
looking forward to an ideal state of 
Christian unity. 





A Growing Tree 
BY WALTER HENDRICKS 


Outside my cabin door, 
There are of trees a score, 
And then a thousand more. 


Far as they can be seen, 
Varying in shades of green, 
They form a lovely scene. 


Hidden within this woods, 
I note its changing moods 
Till I do come to be 


Much like a growing tree, 
Prizing serenity 
Above all earthly goods. 


Associate Prof. of English, 
Armour Inst. of Technology, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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A Legend of Red Mountain 


Translated from the German of Koehler’s Marchenstrass aus dem Weissen 


BY ELLEN McROBERTS MASON 





Far from the palaces, rich men’s 
mansions, and wharves of the great 
commercial city, alone and under 
thick-foliaged trees, in a sheltered 
valley that lies enclosed on its sides 
by mighty, wooded mountains—and 
not far from Lake Winnepesaukee, 
that with its numerous harbors and 
hundreds of little, green islands, pre- 
sents a most lovely scene—stands a 
simple, little house in the midst of 
green meadows and fruitful fields. 

On this spot of earth, that distant 
from the populous dwelling places 
and great commercial streets, rules 
the charm of quiet peace—never 
shrieks the shrill whistle of steam- 
steeds through the blossoming fields, 
only here and there one heard the 
melodious ringing voices of playing 
herds of children or the proud cock- 
a-doodle-do of the farm chanticleer. 

In the little house there lived an 
industrious widow with her three 
children. The family supported it- 
self plainly and well, upon the pro- 
ceeds from the property the father 
had left them. Contentedly they 
were passing their days and concern- 
ed themselves little about what was 
happening in the world abroad; al- 
ways cheerful and happy, they did 
their day’s work and sweet slumber 
strengthened them nights, after 
honest labors there were no treas- 
ures for which they would be willing 
to change their lot. 

Now since such contentment is 
only seldom to be met with, there 
must probably here exist a special 


reason why they had settled them- 
selves in the tiny cottage, and this 
Was SO, aS you soon shall hear. 


The little house in which these 
contented persons lived, stood near 
the foot of a high mountain which is 
overgrown so thickly with trees and 
thicket, that yet no human foot has 
been able to push through. 


When the rude winds of Autumn 
turned the fresh green of the sum- 
mer into bright colors, then glowed 
the trees in scarlet-red splendor, and 
it looked as though a great, red man- 
tle were spread over the cliffs. And 
for that reason, the mountain had 
been christened and retained its de- 
scriptive Christian name of “Red”. 

High above on the summit, the 
mountain genie have built them a 
fortress from great, granite blocks, 
and this—that they could be disturb- 
ed by nobody—they surrounded with 
a thick wall of wild vines and thorny 
briers. 


Woe to the man who should lose 
his way therein! No path would 
guide him out from the enchanted 
woods. In the rock-stronghold, the 
mountain genii had already housed 
many hundred years, and only seldom 
a human being got a sight of them; 
for they stayed mainly in the great 
halls that were embellished with 
shields and primitive accoutrements, 
or the wide-extending courts, or in 
the splendid gardens that closed the 
citadel. There they carried on all 
sorts of sport with lances and spears; 
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they slung huge blocks of rock, and 
contended in friendly conflict. 

And often they sat together at 
great golden tables, and nimble 
slaves served them with the wine of 
the gods. At times too, they fought 
a mock battle among themselves, and 
then it rumbled from mountain down 
to valley, fierce lightnings flashed 
through the heavens, men hurried 
frightened into their houses and 
said “the Old Ones on the mountain 
are quarreling”. 

But by the mountain genii a young 
maiden had been captured and was 
held prisoner: She was lovely of face, 
with graceful figure, and of sweet 
and lovely character. Strictly guard- 
ed, it was only seldom permitted her 
to leave the castle—for she was un- 
der a spell of enchantment—and to 
associate with others. Toward them 
she was mild and friendly; the good, 
wished her happiness and blessings, 
pleasure was diffused wherever she 
appeared. 

But unutterable melancholy seem- 
ed molded upon her features, as 
though deep pain and inner longing 
filled her heart, so that all who saw 
her felt sympathy and pity for her, 
and lamented her lot, that must so 
inevitably be so sorrowful. 

When on moonlight nights there 
sounded from the forest, low, heart- 
stirring strains, like those of a dis- 
tant aeolian harp, then they said 
“the mountain sylph chants her dirge 
to the harp”. 

Very wonderful stories were relat- 
ed by the peaceful valley-dwellers, 
about the castle, and the unhappy 
maiden who there sorrowed and wept 
in secret pain, and only with abhor- 
rence they gazed upon the enchant- 
ed Red Mountain. 


Now, one fine day, a young man 


took his way to the quiet valley. He 
carried a small knapsack that might 
well hold all his goods and fortune. 
While he strode vigorously along, 
singing a gay song, he gazed good- 
humoredly, contentedly about him, as 
though the whole world belonged to 
him. He was surprised at the love- 
liness of the region, and thought to 
himself, “here, I could be well pleas- 
ed. I hope that I may find rest and 
refreshment and a night’s lodging in 
the little house that peeps out so 
friendly from under its sheltering 
trees”. 

And in truth he received hearty, 
welcome, as he knocked modestly at 
the door, and soon felt quite at home 
in the little family circle. After he 
had rested a while talk began. 

The wanderer told about distant 
lands, and where he had passed his 
childhood days; the countries through 
which he had roamed, and the strange 
men that he had seen. The simple 
country-folk for their part related all 
the wondrous things they knew about 
“Red Mountain.” 

But the mother took up the tale and 
related the following: “Many hun- 
dred years ago, my ancestor, a poor 
peasant, came to this little vale 
that then was still a dense wilderness. 
thought of all the hindrances, fore- 
saw the objections to settling here 
and, already discouraged, would have 
gone away, when the captured and 
prisoned maid of Red Mountain, came 
to him and said, ‘here in this place, 
build your dwelling. I will bless your 
industry, that you—you and your de- 
scendants—to the longest age of life, 
shall have a modest but contented 
and care-free competency. One con- 
dition however I make with my gift 
and that is this; that the dwelling- 
place always have a hospitable, open 
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door to strangers. Perhaps among 
them there might be one of whom it 
is granted to free me from the im- 
prisonment in which I have already 
languished many, many years. Know 
that I was by force torn from the 
arms of my beloved, and fast-banned 
by enchantment. Only a worthy, en- 
thusiastic youth could have power to 
set me free and again unite me to my 
beloved. No wanderer will be turned 
away from your door for at last my 
deliverer will and must come. When 
some day seven ravens fly down from 
the mountain and circle around that 
tall oak, then is the best point of 
time for my deliverance here.’ ” 

The young man had listened to the 
mother’s story with intense interest 
and, touched by the sorrowful lot of 
the maiden, felt only the one wish, 
that it might be granted to him to 
rescue her from her captivity. 

At this moment he heard—Oh 
wonder !—the croaking call of seven 
coal-black ravens that flew down 
from the Red Mountain to a tall oak 
tree and flew seven times round it! 


Then he knew that he was called up- - 


on to be a deliverer. 

Without knowing the risk existing 
in the venture, he seized his staff 
and hastened to the mountain. Soon 
he reached the wood, which was how- 
ever almost surrounded with briery 
thicket, that it was almost an im- 
possibility to force a way in. Un- 
decided he stood before it, and knew 
not what to begin. Then there came 
to mind a rhyme that he had dreamed 
the night before: 

“Thorn-hedge, fear thou me, 

Be quick and open thee.” 

As he said this aloud to himself, the 
bushes bent apart forming a narrow 
foot-path that led over loose stones 
and broken tree-trunk, up a steep 
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ascent. Everywhere, obstacles— 
to overcome which called for great 
exertion—were placed against him. 
Right and left, snakes darted at him. 
Ravens and jack-daws swarmed about 
his head, with hateful cries, disgust- 
ing toads and other monsters stared 
at him with dismal eyes; it seemed 
as if all would hold him back from 
going farther. 

Nevertheless he pushed bravely 
forward, not minding the deep 
scratches that the thorn-hedge tore, 
nor the rock wall that blocked the 
way, nor the sounds of vicious rep- 
tiles that spit out fire and poison. 
With great exertion and fatigue, he 
arrived at a dark rock-cavern from 
which an enormous black snake 
stretched out its poisonous-swollen 
tongue. 

Seized with fear and horror he 
would have fled—when an inner voice 
called, “The Brave win!” And as 
though inspired by new zeal, he 
snatched his staff and neared the 
snake. With three hard blows he 
killed the horrid monster that snap- 
ped with its fangs at the dauntless 
youth. 

As he turned the dead reptile over, 
he saw a shining, gold ring, and he 
took it up and put it on his finger. 
In that moment he saw before him a 
white-veiled, heavenly vision; it was 
the mountain maid who in friendly 
melancholy, smiled on him and said, 
“brave youth, you have endured the 
trial of courage, and given me hope 
that you may free me from my cap- 
tivity. Much have you overcome. 
Still one thing remains beside to do, 
in order to set me free. 

“Know this, my Beloved waits be- 
fore the castle for me, to carry me 
off, yet lacks the magic word that 
could gain him entrance, and only to 
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a mortal that is pure in heart and 
character, is it granted to wrest this 
word from the tyrant of Red Moun- 
tain, who houses deep within these 
rocks. The ring on your finger, will 
conduct you through the cavern, to 
the palace of that tyrant; stand firm 
before him, and as soon as he utters 
the magic word, come back and an- 
nounce it to me. In the meantime al- 
low no sound to escape your lips. 
Rich return shall you have for your 
deed. 

The youth indeed experienced a 
secret tremor, but the fervent en- 
treaty of the maiden, and the com- 
passion that he felt for her fate, im- 
pelled him to achieve his hardest. He 
held the ring before the rock-wall of 
the grotto—this opened of itself and 
formed itself to a splendid portal, 
from which a long, columned gallery, 
glittering with gold and- precious 
stones, led to a spacious hall. Daz- 
zled by the glitter and the magifi- 
cence in which all parts of the palace, 
even the walls and the high dome 
shone, the youth was unable to dis- 
cern only a lofty, sumptuous throne 
of costly, white marble, upon which 
sat a primeval, old man with long 
flowing hair. He and the serfs 
around him were sunk in deep sleep. 
The youth stepped briskly to the sage 
and held out the ring. Then the czar, 
startled, called out “Ossipee,” that is 
to say, “Open!” 

But scarcely—against his will— 
the word uttered, when he fell into 
a frightful rage, his hair fluttered 
wildly about his head, his eyes dart- 
ed lightning; a violent thunder-clap 
quaked the edifice as though the 
mountain would burst, and, threaten- 
ing, the tyrant rushed upon the terri- 
fied youngster who fled, holding the 
ring, and fortunately succeeded in 


reaching the egress, though fright- 
ful monsters pressed upon him on all 
sides, snapped and snatched at him, 
threatening. to tear off the ring. 
Thunderingly the rocks struck to- 
gether behind him, and he was barely 
able to breathe the word “Ossippee,” 
as he fell, stunned, to the ground. 


As he came to consciousness again, 
sullen, black clouds had overcast the 
whole mountain, hollow thunder 
sounded incessantly in his ears, ca- 
pricious lightnings flashed across the 
firmament, and high above, upon the 
summit, he glimpsed the mountain 
genii involved in a furious combat. 
Here and there, rushed the raging 
contest, wild battle cries, bellowings 
of rage filled the air, shields and 
swords clashed upon one another, so 
that glowing sparks flew from them, 
the white vestures waved in the fray 
—wilder and more frightful grew the 
struggle. 


Yet at last, quite ensued, the in- 
furiated combatants had disappeared, 
and stillness again reigned around. 


And a heavenly beautiful pair—the 
maiden, holding her harp on her arm, 
and her lover, sword in hand—waved 
to him from the mountain top, where 
now the golden sun again cast his 
rays below. 


And the maiden came to the youth 
and said, “fervent thanks to you for 
the service that you have given us. 
The magic word you allured from the 
tyrant, opened to my Beloved and his 
troops, the approach to the forest and 
to the citadel. In hot combat, he has 
overcome my jailer, so that now, they 
must let me leave with him.” 


“And now I hasten with him, to 
our fairyland where joy and jubilee 
always reign. Please entreat a favor 
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from me, your wish shall be fulfilled.” 

“Gracious Fairy,” replied the 
youth, “nothing for myself, do I de- 
sire. The most-priced reward for me, 
comes from recalling that I was chos- 
en the instrument for your deliver- 
ance.” 


“But should you wish to leave a re- 
membrance to the family with whom 
I found hospitable welcome, and who 
now must fear that when you depart 
from here, the blessedness and happi- 
ness will depart from their home- 
stead, so I intreat that these be re- 
garded as my wish.” 

“It shall be”, answered the maiden, 
and at that moment, a golden chariot 
with spanned swans, carried off the 
fortunate pair from the sight of the 
amazed youth. 


At the same time, three fairies 
drew near the cottage and one after 
the other announced to the astonish- 
ed occupants, the message of the 
maid. 

And the first said, “I give you, in 
the name of my mistress, possession 
of this ground for all time. Fruit- 
fulness of the soil, increase of cattle 
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and poultry. Then the secohd took 
the word: “I grant you health and 
strength and energy to labor.” 

“And I,” so said the third, “I 
guarantee you, as the most valuable 
gift—contentment and _ continuous 
cheerful spirits.” 

Joyfully excited the good family 
would have expressed their thanks 
to the fairies, but in an aurora of 
rose-fragrance, they had disappeared. 

The little mother and the children 
could scarcely recover from their as- 
tonishment, and could not understand 
what had happened to them. 

But the youth told them about the 
enchanted forest, and the ring, and of 
the furious battle on Red Mountain, 
and the gracious maiden who now 
delivered and free—would dwell with 
her Beloved in lasting happiness. 

With words of heartfelt thanks, he 
departed from the hospitable house, 
after they had urged him to promise 
that he would come again next year, 
and take part in their good fortune. 

And to the travellers that pass 
through the lonely valley, they relate 
the wondrous story of Red Mountain. 





Open Season 
By ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


The bird’s flight veered suddenly; his calm wings dipped and slanted, 
Again there passed beneath him the killer and he knew 

That though for this once again reprieve had been granted 

The flash and sting would fell him, or his own, ere time was through. 


106 E. 52, N. Y. 
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Prof. Bartholomew Van Dame 
BY JOHN SCALES, A. M. 





Bartholomew Van Dame was a 
wonderful man and successful school- 
master. He was born in the village 
of Arlandeerven, Holland June 21, 
1807; came to America in 1819; died 
in Nottingham, N. H., April 3, 1872. 
His parents were of the laboring 
class. He was the oldest of five 
children. At the age of nine he was 
able to read a little, but had not 
learned to write. 

In 1815 he saw the great Napoleon 
march through the village with a 
part of his army, going to some field 
of battle. The scene impressed him 
with great awe, and he never forgot 
the magnificent scene, while later in 
life he came to abhor war. 

When he was nine years old his 
father placed him in the care of his 
uncle, at Alkmaer, Holland, with 
whom he lived till he was twelve. 
His uncle was a druggist and kept his 
nephew busy doing errands and keep- 
ing the shop in order. During the 
three years he was in this work he 
saw naval officers, in full uniform, en- 
ter the store, for medicine. The 
sight of their uniforms impressed 
him powerfully and he began to wish 
he could be a sailor and go to sea; 
maybe he would then, some day, get 
to wear such uniforms. 

He told his uncle he wished he 
could be a sailor; his uncle and father 
discussed the matter and finally con- 
cluded he might become a sailor if 
they could find a good English or 
American captain who would take 
him and teach him to speak English. 
There happened to be in port the 
ship “George Long” from Ports- 


mouth, N. H. It was in command of 
Capt. John C. Long, who later be- 
came an officer in the U. S. Navy; in 
the Civil War in America he came to 
be Commodore Long. 

He sailed from Holland in July 
1819, to the ship’s home port, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. During the voyage 
Captain Long, as agreed, taught the 
boy to speak English, and let him 
have a spelling book to study, and by 
using that book he commenced his 
wonderful career. After making sev- 
eral voyages he decided he wanted to 
give up that sort of life and try his 
luck on shore, in New Hampshire. 
He studied and planned how to es- 
cape from the ship, while in port, at 
Portsmouth. 

When he had been at sea a little 
over two years and a half, a return 
voyage landed him at Portsmouth; 
his term of indenture with Capt. 
Long had not expired, so he was le- 
gally bound to stay in service on the 
ship. The ship remained in port sev- 
eral weeks, and during the time he 
lived in the Long family. During the 
time Miss Long, sister of the Cap- 
tain, gave him instruction in reading 
and spelling and talking in English; 
but he was hoping to get a chance to 
desert the ship; it came unexpected- 
ly. 

A brief of the story, as he told it 
later in life, is that on the day the 
ship was to leave Portsmouth all 
sails were spread to sail; everything 
was on board; the captain and the 
crew were ready to pull up anchors. 
Van started out from the family res- 
idence to go on board the ship with 
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Capt. Long’s father, having in his 
hand his box of clothing etc. As 
they walked along and reached a 
dividing of the streets, Mr. Long 
said :—“I will go down Market Street 
and get some fish for dinner on the 
ship; you go direct to the ship and 
get on board. Van did as ordered; 
went on board and placed the box in 
the cabin, and was about to step on 
shore when Captain Long said:— 
“You boy, where are you going?” 
Van replied: “Your father has gone 
to the market to get some fish for 
dinner and wants me to meet him. 
“Capt. Long said:—“Go quick and 
haste back to the ship; we are all 
ready to pull up the anchors and sail 
down the river.” 

Van made haste, as ordered, but 
went in an opposite direction from 
that to meet Mr. Long, Sr. and get 
the fish. Then he kept hidden till 
the ship had time to get far at sea. 
He then watched for an opportunity 
to get out of Portsmouth and find a 
home with some good farmer, far 
enough away from Portsmouth- for 
him to keep concealed from Captain 
Long’s parents. 

This was in January, 1822. He 
watched the ox-teams on Market 
Square. About noon he spoke to a 
teamster, who proved to be Josiah 
Clark, a farmer of Epping; having 
told his story of deserting the ship 
to get a place to learn how to be a 
farmer’s boy, Mr. Clark consented to 
take him home and give him a chance 
to work on his farm. They arrived 
in Epping late in the evening. Mrs. 
Clark gave him a kind greeting and 
a hearty supper of brown bread, pork 
and beans, appeased his appetite, 
which had become voracious. He was 
then given a good, warm bed to sleep 
in; it was the most comforting and 
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refreshing night’s sleep he had ever 
had, since he had left Holland. 

When he was 12 years old he had 
signed an indenture to serve Capt. 
John C. Long until 21 years of age; 
he was afraid Capt. Long might get 
him when the ship returned to Ports- 
mouth; to guard against that Mr. 
Clark took him to the court in Exeter 
and had Van sign to serve him till he 
was 21. Later Capt. Long agreed to 
let that indenture take the place 
of the one signed in Holland. About 
a year later Mr. Clark made an agree- 
ment with his neighbor, John Dow to 
have the indenture transferred from 
Clark to Dow: The substance of the 
indenture was that Van should live 
with and work for Mr. Dow till 21; 
during the time receive his board and 
clothes, and have the privilege of at- 
tending the district town school dur- 
ing each winter. The term of school 
was usually about six weeks. The 
curriculum was confined to reading, 
writing and arithmetic; in these Van 
Dame was quite proficient at 21 
years of age. 


During his term of service with 
Mr. Dow he did considerable teaming 
as well as general work on the farm. 
The team was usually two or three 
yoke of stout oxen; the market place 
was Portsmouth, distant about 20 
miles from the Benjamin Dow farm 
in the North River district in Epp- 
ing; the load carried down was cord- 
wood, or lumber of some sort; that 
taken back was such as the country 
stores then dealt in—dry goods, gro- 
ceries and West India molasses and 
rum. With a heavy load the oxen 
traveled about two miles and a half 
in one hour; four hours for the jour- 
ney down, and the same going home. 
At Portsmouth he would have to wait 
for a customer to come along and 
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purchase his load of wood: often 
times it took quite a while to make a 
sale at a reasonable price. The oxen 
came to know the road home so well 
that they needed no directing; at 
times when Van felt tired and sleepy 
he would get into a comfortable place 
in his load home, and let the sturdy 
oxen keep the homeward journey 
alone, and always kept the road, 
while he took short naps, as he af- 
firmed in his “diary”, in which he 
recorded his autobiography. 

When Van Dame was 21, and re- 
ceived his “freedom suit of clothes” 
from Mr. Dow, he decided to acquire 
an advanced education so he could 
teach district schools. He possessed 
what was called “common school” 
education; he had access to no text- 
books of higher education. Dr. Tim- 
othy Hilliard was then the “peram- 
bulating” schoolmaster of southern 
New Hampshire; he was a good doc- 
tor, more distinguished as a teacher, 
being college educated, and proficient 
in knowledge of Greek, Latin and the 
higher mathematics. It was his 
practice to keep tuition, schools, of 
maybe three months in a locality, to 
which all the neighbors could send 
their children, boys especially. 


In 1828 Dr. Hilliard conducted a 
term school, in the Edward B. Neal- 
ley hall, on Lee Hill. Van Dame at- 
tended it; during the time he board- 
ed with that Cartland family of that 


‘town. He made a beginning of the 


study of Latin and Greek, and geom- 
etry. The ability he manifested in 
these studies was marvelous; his 
memory was tenacious, and his judg- 
ment discriminating. Next year he 
commenced teaching a district school, 
and did the work so well that he at 
once became a popular and successful 
school master, and became in great 


demand by school committee men. 
When he began teaching his salary 
was $10.00 a month and “board 
around”, that is one family. would 
give him his board one week, and 
another family another week, or such 
length of time as the families might 
be willing to give free board. 

In the spring of 1830 he went to 
New Hampton Academy, and remain- 
ed to the close of the summer term, 
about the first of July. Here he 
made rapid progress in the languages 
and higher mathematics, holding the 
highest rank in whatever he took in 
hand to study. When the weather 
became too hot for winter clothes 
Van Dame wanted a summer suit. 
He was obliged to practice extreme 
economy to get it. He bought several 
yards of cotton cloth, at 10 cents a 
yard; his boarding mistress colored 
it, for him, with yellow oak bark, 
which made a bright, clean looking 
color for the thick, coarse cloth. 
Then he had the town tailor measure 
him and cut the cloth for a jacket 
and trousers; he then did the sewing 
himself, and his boarding mistress 
pressed it for him, gratis. So the 
whole suit cost Van only 75 cents, in 
cash. He says, in his diary, it was 
perfect fitting, neat in appearance 
and comfortable in the hot days, but 
attracted much attention, when he 
first appeared at church. At the 
academy he became noted as a public, 
off hand, brilliant speaker in what- 
ever topic he took up. He had a 
smooth, distinct and. far reaching 
voice. As he advanced in age and 
came into wider observation of men 
and public affairs, he was sometimes 
very sarcastic, often very witty and 
never at a loss for facts; his memory 
seemed illimitable in its store of 
knowledge, gathered and garnered 
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from wide and constant reading and 
observing. 

One of the new studies he took in 
hand at New Hampton was astron- 
omy; this led him to try his skill in 
calculating the eclipses, of the sun 
and moon; his instructor could not 
help him out of the difficulty which 
‘he met; so he decided to visit the 
famous almanac maker, at Meredith, 
a dozen miles distant. He started 
out early one morning; on, arriving 
at Meredith in the forenoon, having 
made the journey on foot, he showed 
his calculations to Mr. Leavitt, who 
pointed out the slight mistake in the 
work; then explained the whole pro- 
cess of almanac making. After din- 
ner he sat down in Mr. Leavitt’s 
study-room and made a correct calcu- 
lation of an eclipse of the moon. La- 
ter he pursued a course of study, in 
the higher mathematics, under Mr. 
Leavitt. 

At the age of 26 he appears to have 
received his “graduation” at Mr. 
Leavitt’s Almanac School, but he 
kpt on studying and taching private 
schools in various towns in southern 
New Hampshire, till an academy 
building was erected for him at Not- 
tingham Centre, when he was about 
forty years old. He held regular ses- 
sions there for twenty years, when 
his health began to fail, and he grad- 
ually ceased from work. 

He did take a course of study in 
theology at Gilmanton Theological 
School and, being a devout Free Will 
Baptist, he preached occasionally, 
but declined to become a settled min- 
ister of any church. 

Van Dame kept a diary, which is 
still preserved. About two years be- 
fore his death, in 1872, he prepared 
a memoranda of his writings and ca- 
reer as schoolmaster, from which the 
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information I have given was obtain- 
ed. In his memoranda he mentions 
books that he had written, beginning 
in 1834, when he was 27 years of age. 
It made an average of ten thousand 
pages. His writing is in a small fine 
hand; a page of it would make a page 
of print in an ordinary octavo vol- 
ume. In some instances the books he 
mentions are a quire of “fools-cap” 
paper slightly stitched together, but 
in most cases they are in regular 
bindings. 


These carefully preserved man- 
uscripts are not all that Bartholomew 
Van Dame had written; during many 
years he wrote for the press; of 
these he made clippings from the 
Morning Star, Dover Enquirer, Dover 
Gazette, Exeter News-Letter, Boston 
Herald, Prohibition Herald, Anti- 
Slavery Advocate, The Crusader and 
other papers. These clippings he 
put into scrap-books. 


He made a spelling-book, a gram- 
mar and a dictionary, as compilations 
and original rules, which bear marks 
of an efficient and long time teacher. 
His geometry and chemistry indicate 
the scholar, up to date. His arith- 
metic of almost 400 pages has to do 
with the most advanced of the 
science in his time of active teaching. 
He prepared a school manual for the 
use of teachers in district schools. 
As a pastime, he did not claim to be 
a poet, he delighted to state things. 
in rhyme, but he was a master of the 
best English prose. 


Van Dame examined every subject 
mooted among men; he read, he 
thought and made up his mind; then 
he espoused the side that his judg- 
ment dictated to be right; and if it 
was at all a practical matter, fought 
what he thought was erroneous, and 
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championed the truth as he saw it, 
fearless of all opponents. . 

Van Dame was short of stature; 
had a large, fine shaped head, prom- 
inent nose, large eyes and a pleasing 
expression of his face, as he spoke to 
anyone. In his active periods of life 
he may have weighed some over 100 
pounds. 

As a platform speaker Van Dame 
was ready, fluent, earnest, and pleas- 
ing, keeping his audience attentive to 
the close. He was especially inter- 
ested in temperance, and abolition of 
African slavery. He led an inveter- 
ate’ war against the use of rum, hard 
cider, and tobacco, in any form. He 
was always prepared to speak on 
these topics, after he was thirty 
years of age; no question could out- 
wit him; his answer would be as 
quick as a flash, and nearly always 
turn the laugh on to the questioner. 
When the occasion demanded it he 
was an expert in relating anecdotes 
that kept his audience laughing. 

It was in the academy at Notting- 
ham that I attended his school, in 
1849. Up to that time he said he had 
been a teacher in 58 schools, and, the 
number of his pupils was 3,150, that 
is that number of different indivi- 
duals. It was in his school that I 
saw and felt an electrical experi- 
ment; he had a large plate glass 
wheel, by the turning of which elec- 
tricity was generated, and a group 
of the students, standing around in 
a circle, with clasped hands, were 
given a “shock” from the wheel. Van 
Dame kept posted in every advance 
of that marvelous science, as in every 
advance step in other studies. I hope 
this article will keep Bartholomew 
Van Dame from passing into ob- 
livion. 

Van Dame loved teaching and he 
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loved his pupils; he was impartial; 
he worked patiently with the slow- 
moving minded pupil, but of course 
was specially pleased with the quick- 
witted, who could hold their own 
views in any discussion of a problem 
in mathematics, or a question of eth- 
ics; but he drew the line on those 
parents who found fault when he 
failed to make a Daniel Webster out 
of a numbskull. He was a very rapid 
talker, and also a patient listener; he 
let the pupil do the reciting; if he 
failed to have his lesson thoroughly 
in mind, brief instruction was given, 
and Van sent him to his seat to study 
out the problem, or question. 


During the last two years of his 
life he was unable to do any teach- 
ing; his bodily powers failed him, 
but his mind remained very active, 
though somewhat eccentric. He 
made a will in regard to his volum- 
inous papers; outlined the funeral 
service; and wrote the epitaph he 
wished placed on the stone that 
should mark his grave. The funeral 
service must be held in the “Union 
Meeting-House” at South Lee, “in 
the neighborhood of Mr. Cartland’s 
residence.” He gave minute direc- 
tions regarding the arrangements, 
and wrote a funeral sermon, which 
Rev. A. G. Cummings, minister of the 
church at Lee Hill, read, as request- 
ed in the will. 


The place of burial is in Epping, 
near where he commenced work 
farming, fifty years before. It is in 
the beautiful cemetery of the Dow 
family; his grave is near that of En- 
sign John Dow, his patron father, un- 
der whom he served his apprentice- 
ship. The inscription on the grave- 
stone is as Van prepared it:— 


“In memory of B. Van Dame.—His 








birth was in Holland, Europe, June 
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“My life has been toilsome, 


21, 1807; died in Nottingham, April “My warfare is o’er, 


3, 1872, aged 64 years. Beneath this 
turf reposes one who was a stranger 
in a strange land, but who was sur- 
rounded by friends, cherished in his 
affection as with a deathless remem- 
brance. 


My pilgrimage ended 

On this mortal shore. 

“This world I leave without debt be- 
hind. 

At peace with God, I trust with all 
mankind.” 





The Colloquy 


(Time: Eighteenth Century) 
By FANNY H. RUNNELS POOLE 


O the lady Irmengard, 

Dreamed of painter and sung of bard, 
Guarded by some sweet elf, 

Partly dryad and partly naiad, 
But more than all—herself! 


Witchery of gowns expressed 

My lady’s leaning. For the rest, 
Songbirds her feet would stay ; 

Her eyes would lift at a palfrey swift, 
Or knight in full array. 


Sunlight bestirs the tiring-room, 

Subtle presences leap to bloom. 
Sport-Gown’s voice near the stair: 

“Hunt’s up, away is the song of today, 
My scarlet takes the air!” 


From the Robe-de-Nuit a start !— 

“Mine was the lace to fold her heart 
Whose eyes the morn outshine! 

As a quince tree knows May-scented snows 
She doth my touch divine’”’. 


Then the Party Frock regales 

With a most rapturous of tales: 
“How can such joyance pass! 

But yester-eve Love caressed my sleeve 
And pressed this pearled cuirass”’. 


Waited—the soft Velours of gray— 
Marveled...What could she know or say 
Of a fate so august ?— 
Hers to enfold, ere the year were old, 
The part of Beauty but dust. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Some Letters of Historical Interest 
BY PARMELIA BRACKETT 





Rochester, New Hampshire. 

Dear Noeline:— . 
You know how I wanted to go West 
this summer. I wanted to see our 
National Parks and all the interest- 
ing things that we have read about 
at school. Dad said that he could not 
do it this year but that he would take 
us on a short trip which would prove 
just as exciting. This didn’t seem 
possible to me because you know how 
I love to see things of a historical na- 
ture. I am used to Revolutionary 


We started out from the hotel this 
morning and Dad took an old resident 
along to show us the sights. Roches- 
ter is only a small city and so we were 
not long in leaving the houses behind 


‘us and getting out into a real country 


road. About a mile out we left the 
car and followed our guide down into 
the lovliest little valley. The people 
near there call it “Happy Valley.” It 
certainly is that now but the name 
doesn’t fit with the story I heard 
from our guide. It was so peaceful 











Grave of Mrs. Hodgdon, Scalped by Indians, May 1, 1748 





tales but you can imagine my sur- 
prise when we landed here in Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and Dad said, 
“We will start from here and I will 
show you some places of interest.” 
Well, the first days trip is over and I 
still feel all creepy just as I used to 
when we played Indian with the boys. 
Do you remember how jumpy we 
would get when they would come out 
from ambush with their dreadful 
yells? That is just the way I feel 
now. 


that I didn’t want to make the slight- 
est sound. Cows were grazing near- 
by and a family of bees were busy 
in a tree which stood on the bank of 
a beautiful little river, called the Co- 
checo. I was soon brought out of my 
day dreaming, however, by the 
guide’s next remark. “Yes, these are 
the graves”. I looked and saw only 
a few tall, thin stones sticking up in 
the ground close to the river bank. 
“These are some of the graves of 
our earliest settlers. Over here is 
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the grave of a Mrs. Hodgdon. She 
had gone out one Sunday morning to 
milk some cows when a band of In- 
dians ran out from the bushes and 
captured her. She screamed and her 
husband got there just as the Indians 
were scalping her. He ran to the 
garrison which stood over yonder and 
they fired off the old cannon. It was 
heard in Portsmouth and soon groups 
of men from the surrounding country 
came to help them, but they could 
not find the Indians. I'll take you 
down now and show you where the 
old Squamanagonic garrison stood”. 


By this time you can bet I was all 
ears and listened to every word. lI 
could almost see the Red Skins and 
hear their awful whoops. We then 
went to the tiny village of Gonic. As 
we drove along, Mr. Tucker (our 
guide) told us how the village was 
named. 

The tribes of Indians around this 
section of the country were from the 
Pawtucketts. Probably the tribe 
nearest this place was the Newich- 
wannoc, which inhabited the part of 
the country now known as South Ber- 
wick, Maine. These Indians named 
this little town Squamanagonic. The 
name means, Squam (water), an (a 
hil) a (probably for pronunciation), 
gon (clay), ic (place). I was very 
glad of this information for the town 
is built on a lot of large mounds, or 
small hills, and the soil is almost en- 
tirely of clay. Now there are five 
large brick yards almost in the town 
itself. We stopped almost in the 
town’s square, in front of a long ten- 
ement block. I couldn’t see anything 
unusual about such a place but I look- 
ed at it from a different angle when 
Mr. Tucker told us that we were look- 
ing at the old garrison house, which 
had housed and protected many peo- 
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ple of the community from the sav- 
age Indians. It was built in 1744 but 
of course, has been changed over. 
When a garrison, the cellar was divi- 
ded by walls into apartments in order 
to house different families and the 
whole building was surrounded by a 
rampart. 

Doesn’t rampart make you think 
of medival history and can you im- 


‘agine that such exciting tales hap- 


pened up here? I am sending you a 
picture of Mrs. Hodgdon’s grave. 

Tomorrow Dad says he will take us 
on another Indian hunt which will be 
all the more exciting. I'll write you 
all about it. 

Your chum, 
Parmelia. 


Rochester, New Hampshire. 
Dear Noeline:— 

Oh, we have had such an interest- 
ing visit here in this city! Yesterday 
Dad and Mr. Tucker, our guide, took 
us over “The Old Road” to Gonic and 
then down to “The Neck.” We had 
to leave the car and walk down “The 
Old Road” because it is so grown up 
with bushes in some places. We 
walked along until we reached the 
top of the hill and we were following 
an old stone wall, from which we 
could see a beautiful farm scene be- 
low us, and mountains at a distance, 
when Mr. Tucker said: “Do you see 
that stone wall there? Well, in June 
1746 some men were working in that 
field on the other side of the wall and 
one of the men had placed his young 
son on that wall to keep a watch out 
for Indians. Soon Indians did ap- 


pear, and although the men escaped, 
the little boy, Jonathan Dore, was 
captured and taken to Canada. Many 
years afterwards at the taking of 
Fort William Henry this boy was 
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seen taking part in the massacre. 
He was dressed like an Indian but one 
of the white men recognized him. 
Jonathan had also remembered the 
white man and this meeting brought 
back sweet memories of his boyhood 
home with the white settlers. He 
was then married to an Indian girl 
and had a large family of children. 
This tied him to the Indians. A few 
years after the capture of Fort Will- 
iam Henry, his home and entire fam- 
ily perished with the destruction of 
the village of St. Francis, under the 
revengeful hand of Major Rogers. 
This broke his bonds with his adopt- 


1677, an Indian Scout named “Blind 
Will” was engaged by Major Waldron 
to go with seven other Indians and 
spy on the enemy. The seven In- 
dians were captured and slain by a 
band of Mohawks. Blind Will him- 
self was wounded and dragged into 
the woods at this place and left to 
perish. This gave the name of “Blind 
Wills Neck” to this part of the coun- 
try, but it has since been shortened 
to “The Neck’”’. 

I’m going to hunt for arrow heads 
while I’m up this way. I went into a 
dentist’s office the other day and you 
can imagine my surprise when I saw 














Old Road Where Jonathan Dore was Captured by Indians in 1746 





ed people and he then returned to 
Rochester. He bought a farm at 
Lebanon, Maine. There he lived 
many years with his adopted son, 
Jonathan Rankin. The same farm 
is still owned by the Rankin family. 

While he told us this tale we were 
looking down over a large field on to 
the little settlement of Gonic. We 
later met the car there and motored 
down to “The Neck.” This is a piece 
of land between the Cocheco and the 
Isinglass rivers. It was originally 
called “Blind Will’s Neck”. Here was 
another bloody tale and this is the 
way Mr. Tucker told it. “In April 


a very large collection of Indian 
weapons in the room. Many of them 
were found near here. How I would 
love to start a collection! 

I am sending you a picture of the 
place where the boy, Jonathan Dore 
was captured. 

Dad says we will soon start for 
Wolfeboro region and more Indian 
tales. Wolfeboro is on the upper 
shore of Lake Winnipiseogee and in 
the early historical days many tribes 
of Indians lived around the lake. It 
ought to be rich in Indian stories. 

More after we move on, 
Parmelia. 
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New Hampshire’s Autumnal Evening Skies 
BY CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 





Dog-days have departed, the anni- 
versary of the time when the Star 
Spangled Banner was written (Sept- 
ember 13th, 1814) has passed, and, 
once more, the suns and constella- 
tions of Earth’s bespangled firma- 
ment are sparkling over New Hamp- 
shire’s mountains, lakes and vales. 
Here and there, amid the darkened 
dome, we behold placid, shining 
planets, mirrors of our own Sun, rep- 
resenting him at night. However, 
the multitudes of glorious suns chief- 
ly attract our attention. Just above 
the horizon and overhead, these suns 
glitter and glow like celestial 
diamonds or fiery beacons. 

Let us survey the horizon. Low, 
yet noticeable, in the north we see the 
Great Dipper, so familiar to most of 
us, which is situated in the constella- 
tion Ursa Major. Its pointers, Merak 
and Dubhe, direct our eyes to the 
second-magnitude sun Polaris, better 
known as the North-star. North- 
westward from Ursa Major, we be- 
hold the top of the constellation 
Bootes, whose great and golden sun, 
Arcturus, is now hidden from sight. 
Then, looking in succession, west- 
ward, south and eastward, we see, 
close to the horizon, the constella- 
tions of Corona, Serpens, Ophiuchus, 
Sagittarius, Grus, Cetus, Taurus and 
Auriga. At the top of Taurus, there 
glitters the small group of the fam- 
ous Pleiades, and at the top of Aur- 
iga, bright, beautiful Capella. 
Bright, beautiful Capella will become 
the starry queen of winter’s glorious 
galaxy. 

The most brilliant sun of night, 


around the hour of nine, is Vega of 
the constellation Lyra. It is now 
amid the west, a sparkling blue star- 
diamond. Just eastward from blue 
and beautiful Vega, westward of the 
zenith, we find the large and sym- 
metrical Northern Cross. This 
Northern Cross glitters against the 
dim and distant background of the 
well-known Milky Way, amidst the 
constellation Cygnus, also called the 
Swan. Westward from Vega, there 
glimmers the constellation of Her- 
cules, and northward,. the constella- 
tion of Draco, whose “jaws” are in- 
dicated by a triangular group of three 
stars. And southward of Vega, we 
see the constellation Aquila, or the 
Eagle. This constellation is distin- 
guished by bright Altair, sparkling 
between two less noticeable suns, 
Tarased and Alshain. 


In the eastern part of New Hamp- 
shire’s autumnal evening skies, we 
behold the well-known starry out- 
lines of “Cassiopeia’s Chair”. This 
Chair shines northeastward from the 
zenith, against the Milky Way. 
Westwardly from it, there is Ceph- 
eus; easterly Perseus. Surrounding 
Perseus, firmamentally, we see Aur- 
iga (north), Triangula and Androm- 
eda (south), and Taurus (east). 
Southward from Triangula and And- 
romeda, there are the constellations 
Cetus, Pisces and Pegasus. And 
southward of Pegasus, its great 
Square, there sparkle and glitter the 
constellations of Aquarius, Capri- 
cornus and Pisces Australis, in which 
the brilliant: star-jewel, Fomalhaut, 
scintillates all alone. 
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How glorious is the bespangled 
firmament—the suns and constella- 
tions of autumn! How beautiful is 
Vega! How wonderful the Northern 
Cross! When the foliage is changing 
from green to gold over the moun- 
tains and vales which surround Lake 
Sunapee. Above this changing fol- 
iage, above Newport, Claremont, Cor- 
nish, Croydon, Springfield, New Lon- 
don, Newbury and Goshen, above 
Sullivan County and the other coun- 
ties of the Old Granite State, from 
Monadnock to Mount Pisgah, there 
sparkle and glitter the autumnal 
suns and constellations.  Trillions 
and trillions of miles distant from us 


are these starry gems and starry out- 
lines. Centuries have passed since 
the Indians inhabited alone the wilds 
and woodlands of New Hampshire. 
Many and marvellous changes have 
taken place. The wigwam has dis- 
appeared; bow and arrow are gone, 
even the Concord Coach is seldom 
seen. Nevertheless, the same suns 
and constellations which sparkled 
above the ancient red men still glitter 
unchanged above the white men of 
tonight. Races, customs and condi- 
tions have changed in the Granite 
State; but there has been no change 
at all in New Hampshire’s autumnal 
evening skies. 





New Hampshire Necrology 





GEN. WINFIELD S. EDGERLY 


Brig. Gen. Winfield S. Edgerly, 
born in Farmington, May 28, 1846; 
died there September 10, 1927. 

He was the son of Josiah B. and 
Cordelia (Waldron) Edgerly, was 
educated in the public schools and 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and the U. 
S. Military Academy at West Point, 
from which he graduated in 1870, 
when he was commissioned as Lieut- 
enant in the 7th Cavalry, rising rap- 
idly in the service. 

He was serving with the seventh 
cavalry at the time of General Cus- 
ter’s death at the battle of the Little 
Big Horn and it was Captain Edger- 
ly’s immediate command that made 
up the rescue party for the Custer 
forces. At the outbreak of the Span- 
ish-American war he was attached to 
the New Hampshire National Guard, 
as an inspecting officer and following 
the war he was sent to the Phillip- 
pines for a three years tour of duty. 
On his return to the United States 
he was assigned to the department 
of Dakota at St. Paul, and later he 


attended the German army man- 
euvers as the guest of Emperor Wil- 
liam. 

Gen. Edgerly married, in 187], 
Miss Grace Blum of St. Paul, while 
stationed at Fort Riley, by whom he 
is survived, with one sister, Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Cook, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Burial was in the National Cem- 
etery at Arlington, Va. 


PROF. THOMAS W. D. WORTHEN 


Born in Thetford, Vt., October 8, 
1845; died at Middleton Springs, Vt., 
September 21, 1927. 

Prof. Worthen was the son of Jo- 
seph H., and Elizabeth (Chase) 
Worthen, and was educated at Thet- 
ford Academy and Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in 
1872. He was principal of the Wood- 
stock, Vt., high school from 1872 to 
1874, when he became tutor in math- 
ematics at Dartmouth, and also ser- 
ved as tutor in Greek from 1876 to 
1878. He was instructor in Math- 
ematics from 1879 to 18838, and as- 
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sistant professor from 1883 to 1893. 
In the latter year he was made a. full 
Professor, holding this position till 
1911, when he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the N. H. Public Service Com- 
mission, serving two full terms, till 
1923. 

While at Dartmouth Prof. Worth- 
en also served as instructor in gym- 
nastics, clerk of the Faculty, inspect- 
or of buildings and director of the 
summer school. 

In religion he was a Congregation- 
alist, and was for many years a dea- 
con of the College church. After his 
removal to Concord he was active in 
the affairs of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, and Superintendent of 
its Sunday School. 

In politics he was a staunch Dem- 
ocrat, and represented Hanover in 
the Legislature of 1904. He was for 
14 years justice of the Hanover police 
court, and held various other local 
offices. Some 20 years ago he was 
president of the Democratic State 
Convention, and was at one time con- 
sidered as a candidate for Governor, 
but although an earnest Democrat, 
he had no ambition in that direction. 

He was a trustee of the Mary 
Hitchcock Hospital at Hanover, of 
the Howe Library and of Thetford 


Academy; a member of the Phi Beta: 


Kappa and Kappa Kappa Societies, 
of the Dartmouth Scientific Associa- 
tion, the American Mathematical So- 
ciety and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Prof. Worthen married, 1st Louisa 
M. Wilcox, who died in 1872, leaving 
one daughter, Louisa W. 2nd Eliza- 
beth A., daughter of Gov. Peter 
Washburn of Vermont, who also sur- 
vives, with three children, Thatcher 
W., a physician; Joseph W., lawyer; 
and Mary (Mrs. Gray Knapp Smith). 


JOHN L. CAIN, M. D 


Dr. John Leavitt Cain, born in 
Goshen, September 26, 1856; died in 
Newport, September 22, 1927. 

He was the son of Dr. George W. 
and Cynthia J. (Leavitt) Cain, and 
was reared in Croydon, where his 
parents removed in his early child- 
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hood; and was educated in the public 
schools, at Kimball Union Academy, 
Dartmouth College and Dartmouth 
Medical School, graduating rom the 
latter in 1884. He pursued a post- 
graduate course in the Bellevue Med- 
ical College of New York. 

Commencing practice in Grantham, 
he continued there four years, when 
he removed to Newport, continuing 
here through life, and gaining an ex- 
tended practice, which took him 
throughout the county and beyond its 
borders. He was a Liberal in his re- 
ligious views and a Democrat in pol- 
itics. He had served over twenty 
years upon the Newport Board of 
Health ; was a member of the Sullivan 
County, New Hampshire and Amer- 
ican Medical Societies, an Odd Fellow 
and a Knight Templar Mason and 
Shriner. 

He married, December 19, 1900, 
Lilian G. Mathews of Sunapee, who 
died some time since. Three child- 
ren, William Leavitt, John Haeckel, 
and Cynthia Jane survive. 


HENRY E. CHARRON 

Born in Vercheres, Quebec, in 
1861; died at Claremont, N. H., Sep- 
tember 12, 1927. 

Mr. Charron removed, with his 
parents to Claremont, in early child- 
hood, where he attended the public 
schools, and later, for many years, 
served as a clerk in different estab- 
lishments; but in 1909, entered in 
partnership with Frank Haubrich in 
the clothing business, and upon the 
death of the latter, in 1913, became 
sole proprietor of the establishment, 
doing an extensive business. 

He was a Democrat in politics, 
and took an active interest in party 
affairs. He was long chairman of 
the town committee of his party, and 
served in the Legislature of 1913 as 
a Representative from Claremont. 

His wife who was Miss Almaide 
Geoffrion and to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1885, died in 1896. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Victor F. and three 
daughters, Mrs. Emera Raymond and 
Miss Aloysia Charron of Claremont, 


i Mrs. Teresa St. Jean of Manches- 
er. 














